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FORKWORD 



- This FERDC Bulletin is designed to assist 
those people who are, or^vlll be, responsible for 
planning and* implementing a Teacher Education ^ 
Center. 

• ' ' •*'• ■. 

We are fortunate to liave authors who have 
seen the implementation of Florida Teacher Edu- 
cation Centers fr-om "various^ points of vlevv^ as 
an ' insider " helping 'develop the plans and imple -* . 
n^.eating a Center; as a person^at the state level 
attempting to interpret the legislation and ass.istr* 
C:enter people in their planning and inipl elnentation; 
and as an observer /evaiuator working with various 
Centers. . 

• * . *^ ■ ■ . ' ' ^ 

* **FEKI>C congratulates the authors on their - 

p(r^^entation of concrete probTems, reactions of 

. pWticipants, and projections of where Ci'nters 

ap^ar to be heading. ' " 



- ' W. F. Br.eivogel, Ed, D, 
•Spring, l^^To ' Executive Secretary 



> PREFACE 



For those in Florida thinking about starting » 
teac.her' education centers (established.by law in • 
1973), there is a special 'need to know problems 
these centers faced in their first year of operation. 
As teacher centers grow in popula^rity in our 
country, hundreds of school districts, teacher 
organizations, colleges of education, and unaffil- 
iated groups of teachers are. deciding whether or 
not to start a teacher center. Whether by law or 
by choice, school personnel should be aware of the 
:^roblems 'attenaantjto-^tHrt^ a teacher center. 
This moipLOgraph is directed toward portraying 
■potential start-up problems so that planners may 
under.stand and even plan for tHeir solution^ Our 
aim has been to provide potentially helpful infor- 
mation to individuals and groups who are consider- 
ing becQming active in teacher education centers, 
\estj:ecially in Florida, A legitimate scholarly con- 
cern als.o exists about factors that influence 
educational change,- While we do not intentionally 
/seek to address/the problems of change, useful 
/evidence may be found for students of those pro- 
blems, ^ . ■ - 

. ' The reader should realizevthis is an .historical 
document covering the problems of starting Florida's 
first ten teacher education centers (1974-7 5), Since 
then, four new centers have been started, changes 
have taken place locally and state-wide, and some of 
the problem^ reported here either h^ve been solved 
or have disappeared, and newer ones have appeared. 



This monograph is based on the authors' 
different experiences and perspectives. It 'is ■ 
partially the result of field research sponsored 
by grants from the Florida'Depal-tment of Educa- 
tion < 7 50- 177) and the United States Office of . 
Kducation iOEG-0r74-2'v?91). B reflects the . 
involvement of one of the authors in a teacher 
education- center covmcil, A general perspective 
it^ added by another author ^vho is in direct con- 
tact with each of Florida's centers. 

Any undertal>:ing of this. sort oWes deep- 
felt gratitude to those whose efforts we study 
and comment on. We only hope our thanks can 
be expressed in this usefulnes*s of our work, 

■ \ ■ . . ' . • 

■ 'i . . » 

• A ^ .. ■ . . ■ 

AAVF \ ' ' . , 

SiMK \ . ■ , 

JFL 

.fanuary, , r97 6 . : ' 

Ckiinesville,\ Florida , 



( 
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SKCTION- I 



TEACHER EDUOATION CENTERS IN FLORIDA: 
•o ■ , AN OVERVIEW 



As the 197 5-76 school year begins there are 
already over 4, 500 teacher centers in America. • 
Their rapid growth in the past few years has led 
educational conixnentart-o-r^ to say that the teacher 
center ''movement^' is the hottest item on today's 
educational scene'. One reason for the rapid 
' growth of teacher cbnter.s is the flexibility of the • 
concept itself. Cxirrently an almost bewildering 
variety of or^arta/^ational forms, activities, and . 
purposes are gather ed under the label' '[teacher ' 
center. " - 

■ Within this variety two general and funda- 
mentally different types* of teacher centers exist: 

• single-agency and .multi-agency. Single -agency 
centers have been formed by groups of teachers, 

' school districts, teacher organisations and private 
. concerns, in which teacher s' gather together on'a <f 
voluntary basis to share ideas and materials for 

• the dual piirpose of fellovv^ship and professional 
improvement. This type of center appears to We 
an American adaption of the British style of in- 
formal teacher center. Multi-agency teacher * 

, centors'have been established by consortia of 
teacher training institutions, school districts, and 
often teacher organizations in an effort to deliver 
n^.ore cooperative- and field-based teacher edupatiou.^ 



0 
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This type of center i^ests on the cooperative 
delivery of teacher ecJiucation services and can - 



bo more, accurately thought of as a .cooperative 
teacher education cei^ter rather thah simply as a 
center for teachers. 'Multi-agency centers have, 
'grown more from reform efforts in teacher educa- * 
tion than from concerns of local groups of educa- 
tional practitioners. Teacher education centers 
in Florida^ ar^e multi-agency centers. . 

The Teacher Education Center Act of 1973 . 
I F'lorida Statutes 231 . 600-231v6l 1 ), as amended 
in, 1974, provitknl for the development of a stato^- 
wide system of teacher educaj'ipn centers and 
sponsoi'ed a new form of institutional cooperation 
desicned to give new shape and ni(5arning to teacher 
education in Florida. The following passages from 
the Act illustrate the intent and scope of t)n& ■ 
legislation: ^ l ^ > 



-*Thc purposes of t^his act are, to declare^ 
. aonew state policy for the education of 
teachers. .... ' . 



* \ 




-The most important influence the school 
can contribute to the learning of any . 
student is the attitudes, skills, know- - 
ledge, and understanding of the teache?r. 



-Teachers can best assist with improving 
education when they participate in 
identifying^ needed'chahges and in 
designing, developing, implementing, . 
and evaluating solutions to meet the 




. \ . 

identified needs* 



-The education oyf teachers is inher^itly- 
'career-long prpcess. Effectived Ju]\ 1, 
1^973, the res]>onsibil>ty for operating 
proj^ranis for TOreser.vice and insei'vice 
teacher edxicatj^orf^ jOi^itly 
to the colleges and universities, to the 
district school boards, and to the 
teaching profession, , , , , ' 

-'In orfier t6 facilitate collaboration 
between aolleges and universities and 
school'^ dystricts, ensure appropriate 
involvement and participation oP 
teacherSj-^vand establish procedures 
for joii/t utiliV.ation of resoui'ces 
available for prescrvice and inservice 
teachefrs-, the State Board of Education 
shallAssue regj.xlation^ for the estab- 
lishment of teachei* education centers 
in s(/hool districts. ' V > 

The Aanguagb of this Act gains iife through 
th^ new rpsponsibilitfij^s assumed by teachers, 
school diEtri.ct administrators and uniVersity ^ 
personne/l. Making ^teacher education ^. partner- 
ship is more easily'accomplished in le^al language 
than in actual practice. The new policy^ is- neces- 
sary, aflthough not sufficient, Yor bringilig 'abx>ut 
need'^cy change in the conduct of teachW Wucation, 

/In brief, teacher education centers-Were 
established by the legislature to be a coopiprative 
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venfure aii;on^ local scftool cilstricits, colkig.e^ of 
* d?Acation, coninnmity ..coUe«»es, cll^ssropni^ t€ja.chers, 
and X oninuiaity reprt-sentative's, /These 'ti^roups ^tq 
-js iripused to collaburatively d^terpiine staff dj^velop- 
i^imU nc^Hls of i^icliuol' district peirsonuel, plan 
tratning activities^ and d<.*livi»r servifees';:that are 
respoasible to identified ncu*ds, itml aublecjfUeM 
io evaluate their programs, la Florida, teacher » . 
i»duc»ation centit-rs are nvjt buildings or .specific 
r>lares where teaChi»rs nnH»t. fpr training* In that^ ^ 
.se.n^e, the ternr -center is %\nsleading*; i^^^^^^^ )'i 
ar t* they solely for teachers, since air school 
fjKstrict eit^4;loyee,^1ax<*\digibleVta'-k^eei^^ 
>t*M tievejtopnrent trainj;j|ii» through the qentenx sAich, 
fj";u*u%iee0 include administrators, prir\cif>als, ],'^::<'(i. 
i«/cri tilri•e^^, ci^islodianidi, and bus dri\?e*r^,; Tlitus / 
FlurUlci'^H teacher/c(*nte'rs tire not strtctly 'Xeacher 
. i"entv'rsji/ ' !>j/if ' are V;OOi'diru.i-tJn)4 aginicies ^ \ s 

ivcal i-ckool uiHtricl* acfnunistrative units which" ' 
phtM^ deli\;er and evx^kfate ieacher education' ^nd " 
stVt-ff dt^vklopnicilit pro\»r''anKs' for parlicipating^ school 
fjiM ru'ttxv' ' . . ■■ * \- /. * ' 



' i'ulfilliiie'nt of the leuislative intent r^uires 
nvM -avhavi6ry on the part of all groups in teacher ^ 
education, Teacheri^ have to assimie more initia- ^ 
lite and resnons^ibility in their prof<?ssional trainings 
aUhouuh this inav sefrtr. unfaiVailiar to therm School • 
fi:>t ru t acin»irnistratc^jr3 have' to abandon their * ' 
rraciitional duty of ^i^ ing' .inservice education- to 
ttujchets whether it n^eets teacher needs or not* s 
^ :uversity personnel, likewise, face their\respons*- 
ibility of attending to teachers' and administ\rators 
as efmal partners in an enterprise which, up t6;jno\v^ 
lias been assvinied ixipstly by the university^ ^^lQTida*3 

\ -. 
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mn^ t?tato policy (or teacher education will be fully- 
realL'ted when teachei^s, adnunistraiors, and 
cuUv^e faculty learn to cooperate wxtU one aji.oiher 
an a Uaore equal basis* in the end, fhc fbnr. of' 
teacHer education center^? e?^^tablished in Florida 
nuiV prove? to be an <jKpejc*inient -in a \ery old idea, 
<ieti;ocfacy« 

o ^ 

After the enaUiiui* legislatios^ v'l as parsed, 
^ thf iniplenuuitation of teac»hx»r educaU<>n centers at 

tl}^e local ieval followed a regular pattern. Initially, 
. tile J^tatif Departn^ent of Education ^ent inforxnaticn 
.libmk thk I cntcher Ediication Center A'ct to all counjty- 
scwol districts in F'lorida* Those districts interefi>J;ed'' 
in start'inu a rentier Were asked to subrliit a^ letter uf 
i^itent to the Coxtmiissiom^-6{ Edxicaiion. Fron^ tbone 
|f'etters several dastricts were invited to develop a 
/mil proposal tor ^itartinq a center in their local 
/district or in a itiulti-dintrict arrangentent. The 
proposals wer^ reviewed by the State Council for 
Teacher Education Centers, a committet* appointed 
hv th^i^ Go\x*rnor with representatives from the 
t^^achinu profession^ pubhe.and private colle§f s of 
education. Ideal schoat districts,^ and the r5eiVrtnient 
of Kducatioa* The Couru il was charged with develop- 
ing* |»nidelines and policy for the impleBientation of a. 
^tate-wide systeru of teacher «,*ducation cvMiters, Part 
af their r'espon:>ibility was reconuiiending to the 
Comniissipne.r the funding of specific centers: the 
State Council recoriimended t^^n centers for fiscai yoar 
I ■tT.j^.?^, ^- , ■ ■ ^ . 

In their first-year, centers, by desis^n, were 
^^pread ^geographically across the state Isee Fig. l.h ' 




Of the first ten centers, seven serve uruv school 
district , each, and three are nuilti-districf centers 
serving three to eight counties each/ -Xuii ether 
the ten centers provide inservice training for^^ 
twoaty-four of Florida's six.ty-seveii coxmties. 
Althoxigh the law allows iixyolveiuent in inservice 
and preservice teacher education, most centers 
iire n:ore involved with inservice training. In 
these counties, , they ser.x4V^6, 14y ^of Ih^i^^state^H 
certified instructional per^ohneU. o Table I give"! 
pertinent information in xnore detail, 

' - ■ ' ' ' 4 

If you were to visit one of Florida's teacher 

education centers, you would 'probably find yo\ir- 

sclf in the achninistration office of a ,co\;nLv. schoil^H- 

systeni. tl here are three^exceptions, ) In niost 

cases, you >X'duld first be shou^n an office or set' 

of offices called the "teacher educat ui^ center" 

>^-1ier<=e yo\i would meet a secretary, assigned to thcv ! 

•center. , Behind the secretary and her stack, of / 1 
messages and paper work, there would most lil?ely ' { 
be en;pty offices, with the director and the staff V 
{if there is a staff) in the field. When in, Lhev are 
busy channeling information} arranging training 
programs, and corriplel4rij^ necessary paper work. 
Y.ou would hot find a group (vf teachers, 'but Ifhose 

r who manage the cl>04;^di*natLng activity of inservice 

education, ^^'^^^ ^ ' , ' 

^ * ' '. 

. *Each center has a center council which plans 
.and recbitmiends policy for center operation. 



' Xumber of teachers are reported; early in the 
1974-76 school year by individu^centers. 
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The center council is ]|iiade up of representatives 
from the local school district, classroom teachers, • 
community colleges, eoUeges of education^ and * 
coiimiunity agencies, with the majority of members 
being classroom teach^^rs as prescribed by law. 
Each-center council is charged through teacher 
center legislation with four major responsibilities: 

-Reconmtend policy and procedvires for 
. the teacher educatiota cerrter, 

-Develop goals and objectives for the 
center w^ithin the policies as deter- 
mined by the local school board,; 

-R ecommen^^l the employn^ent of an 
appropriate teacher education center 
. ^ ..- staff. . . / , " " 

i'^ - • „ ' 

-Make recprnmendations on appro-r^; 

priate bucigti^tv 

■ . ■ ^ ' . ' . ' • 

Section III ol this monograph describes in 
dfc*tail>the activitiejs of a center council. \ % 

' The cen|er director and staff administer 
center policy' ^nd prog.rams recommended by the 
council and approved by the local school board 
through.the sijperintendent. The director^Hs 
appointed by the sphool board on the recommendation 
of the covmpil. The director and staff serve as 
" inforn\ation^sourc^s for the council and work closely 
with th6 council as liaison with the local schpbl 
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district and the eoupt*rating teacher tra'ining 
insritutioniiD K 



I ho trciining work done through a teacher 
education centt-r can be conducted by university , 
personnel, classroom teachers, school district 
personnel, or conmuuiity members with special 
eixpertise. Onee a tl*.ainin*g need is determined 
bv the center council thro\igh an assessn^ent of 
te acher needs, training ri^sources are sought and 
arrangements with training personnel are made, 
leacliers who have expressed interest in a 
1 rauiinu prouram arc^ theri contacted and .the center 
ac'tivity is scheduled. Center training programs 
areVi heduled during the noic-mal workday of 
U'aclu\ro and in early niorning, afternoon, and 
Wf-okeud fc' ssions, Sometitiies the activity is 
iThurt enough to be done ckiring planning hovirs; at 
othe i\ tiir.es the activity is schecluled for a pro- 
fessional day or a day set aside cs^^ecially for 
inservrce work. . The trainin^^ activities can vary 
in ienutn froili an hour to a sustained program 
lasting thV entire school year. When the training , 
activity is scheduled on regular instrvictional'days, 
center funds are used to p;.^ovide substitutes for . 
teaeht-rs attencl^ng training programs. When they 
art^ conducted at other tiiiies, ^teachers are paid 
stipemls to attend. . ' '""^ 

During their fii;st*year of operation, there 
v\t» re financial inceritiyes available to school dis- 
tricts for starting a teacher center. In addition to 
the categorized allocation for stiaff development in 
each school district,; amounting to^$5 for each full- 



time student, tl:^Dse distjricts starting teacher 
education centers received a $Z0, 000 grantr frqin v 
the State Department of Education and an appro- 
priation of up to four full-time faculty positions 
from the State University System. On a state 
level this amounted to $20t), QjOO" in research and 
development funds and appr oxirhately $500,. 000 
in college of education faculty services. The 
$20, 000 for each center V^s' designat\)d as start- 
up'funds to be;^used for the?, purchase of teacher 
training materials and the'^develgpment of research 
pertinent to center 6perati(^ns. University faculty 
positions^ wer e appropriated to colleges of educa- 
tion in the State University System for the .support 
of ri'oncredif activities carr/ied out in centers. 
Centers received fror^i less than one ^to four faculty 
positions. With each position vaKiecl at $20, '000. * 
per* calendar year, cen^ters received froi^i .$ 1 b, 000 
to S^O, 000 worth of additional nonci-'edit services ^ 
each, in some counties,\ starting a teacher educa- 
tion center doubled the/ e?^isting. staff dex eiopment 
bvidget;^ in others witri larger allocations based on 
five dollars per student, starting a center was not 
•a significant financial advantage. ' 

Several aspects of teacher education centers 
resemble the staff developnient activities present- 
in school districts without centers. Teacher educa 
tion centers institute two fundamental changes* 
Under previous staff deveIof)ment ar^r angements,, 
teachers setyed on an inservice committee which ' 
gave in,put into- district level administrators and . 
approved the inservice plan constructed by those 
administrators. With teacber centers, teachers 
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have the opportunity for more direct involvement 
in planning and decision-making, They 'can assume 
a n\ore active role in shaping their own continuin'g 
education. Likewise, college faculty have aiiieans'. ^ 
through/which they can take part in decisions- / 
which vi*ltimately have a bearing on their activities, j 
So, thk teacher center bririgs with-it an awa.reness..^/ 
of the involvement of others in teacher * education ■ [ 
and ^accepts collaboration as a ineans of governance. 
Thii shift causes some operational problems, ^ . j 
discussed in Section II. The second fundamental / 
change is as sociated with the shift toward coo,per^- . 
tive decision-making. . Funds for teacher education 
centers come from more than one source, whicl:^ 
mandates a certain amount of cooperatioh amon^ 
these agencies. Within the center council arrange-/ 
ment funds from all sources are pooled. The / 
council as a whole recommends the. expenditur-e of. 
funds from each agency;. ■ This pooling of 'resqdrces 
is"'' designed to bolidify the collaborative natur^ of 
center council joperations, ' ^ 

• ■ ^ ■ .*■!■...:. . ' . ^ 

Through the enabling legislation, teacher, 
education centers are now taking their first steps. 
To date the legislation has paved the way for ten 
centers and has helped alter the traditional/concep- 
tion of insei?vice teacher education by facilitating 
new forms of cooperation among teacher training 
institutions, local school districts, and teacher 
prganizationsc Traditionally, inservice teacher 
eckication came from the university or the. school 
district down to teachers in therr classrooms. . 
Now, by law, it is a partnership arrangement. 
I his arrangement carries with it demands for new. 

■ 'A'Q ' ■ ■ . ■ ■ 
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styles of working together among institiitrons and 
individuals v^^hich in the past have operated incle,- 
pendt'^ntU- of one another. Social scientists have 
-long told us that new social ar rangenients caUse . 
now behaviors to emerge iri those, individuals 
participating iu them," Thus tencher education 
centers in Florida have the potential of becoming 
a catalyst for change, * * 

B'or centers to make a difference to teacliers, 
^the training programs they offer will have to be\ 
ixtore responsive* to the trainings needs of teachex;s 
than Lraditional inservice education^ofi'eriugs, 
1 Wo issues are critical in providine /responsive ^, 
tn-ourartis: . the a.-^se^jsriient C)f teacher fraining ^ \ 
needs and the evaluation of center pro^rai-s, v / 

Centers^ were started in. Plbrida without a \ 
well concjeived w^ay-to assess teacher .training \ 
"needs. Each center made Its own ratempt to get -1 
information about trc^inirig nee,ds with a variety bf ' 
approaches used.' Centers in smaller school 
^^;',V:irstricfs \^.;ere ^abld|4o assess needs inforn.ally. 
ifdV exaxtiple, the Osceola County center brgught 
togetlu'r n\embers of the center council and teachers 
frbuC each of the county's/schools in order to work 
touetiier in dt/termiriinu teacher training needs, . 
f he name app/oach would not be feasible in larger 
school districts, 

One approach -used by thrtrc centers that 
serve Lar ge nufnbe rs of teachers ha s includ ed asking 
' See AppendLx A for materials de\;eloped in these 
centers, ' , . 



teachers to. respond to a listing -of teaching , 
skills and subject area competencies in terms of 
their present level of mastery, and need for further • 
trciining.' Teacher response^ are then computed to 
find out which'ltems (skills and corhpetencies) 
ranked low in teacher mastery and ranked high 
in need for 'further training. The data are then . 
used to determine priority training areas for the 
district and appropriate, training for each school. 

The evaluation of center progr ami' is 
usually done by asking each teacher in a particular 
activity to 'evaluate the activity on forms provided ^ 
by the center. The results are made known to the 
trainer and to the center council in most cases. 
But the teacher responses are" not analyzed formally. 
A few centers have contracted .with outside evaluatori 
to help evaluate over-all center operations. In 
•ijeneral, little systematic evaluation has been done. 

In Florida the idea of centers preceded the 
full developnient of the technology, that will enable - 
^ cenrters to be more responsibe to teachers. 

Effective ways :to assess training needs and evaluate 
programs are ne^esssary components in the required 
tecanolpgy. Clearly, considerable attention ^hould 
be paid to thfeir development. However, one should . 
not ac 'ume that all problems associated with 
starting-up teacher centers are technological. . ^ 
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SECTION II 



START-UP P^ROBLEMS OF TEACHER 
EDUCATION^ CENTERS IN FLORIDA '\ 



. Although Florida's ten teacher .education 
centers were implemented through the same legis- 
lative act, they have become as different from one 
another as they are alike due to dissiniilar local 
situations. But they 'have- faced common problems 
' during their early efforts to implement change in 
> school districts and universities. This section 
'c'a^i^logs the co^rnmon problems encountered in the 
fii^et several month's of center operation (Sept, , 1974 
**'t;49 Jvlarch, 197 5). ^^Some of the problems reported * 
. \- Here *have" begun to dissip'ate'*; others have moved 
. ' ". to- the fore. This section is. not conc'^fned ^with 
the problems of one center or problems arising 
-''/:. fromr local circumstances,' unless to illustrate a 

general point. In stating a- .general view of start-up 
7 . ' problems of teacher centers in FTprida, some det'ail 
is lost* A careful look into one center can make up 
for that los.s.3 Section III seeks to accomplish f hat * l-\>,^ 
task^» - ' ^ , 



'•^Thl*:?' Section is based on *a Irepprt entitled Start-Up 

^ -I^^-^^^^^^S^^^^B Flori da 
.available through the -Department of Education, 
Tallahassee,- Florida, ■ ■ ^ 



. Teacher education centers iii Florida are still, 
taking their first steps. Consequently, research 
into these centers is necessarily in its beginning stages. 
Any report on center start-up problems, while, timely, . 
must be cursory. Presented here is the distillation 
of interviews >vith center idirectjora, center staff, 
class*room teachers, universityi personnel, and center 
council members for most o^,^th%^]:eacher education 
centers in Florida. Scheduling ic^ifficulty prevented 
visits to all centers. Even in those centers which 
were visited, busy schedules did not allow inter- 
views with all individuals who should have been : . 

consulted. Consequently, this report has to. be 
considered incomplete in some ways. The problem 
art?as dealt with are abstracted below. • • 

. Deadlines and Directives , Collaborative plan- ; 
ning necessary in teacher ..education center ^ required ; 
more time than e^cpected. Deadlines wer^ restrictive. 
Clear directives w;^re needed from the state level, ..' 

Organizational Strain . School ■district , and 
university norms were strained with shared decision- 
making. Personnel in these org-anizations had to 
contend with this strain as they implemented a new 
policy of teiacher education. 

Reward Systems, School disfri^ct administra:tpr s 
are rewarded for not "rocking. the^'boat. " University 
faculty are rewarded basically for research and 
scholarship, TJeachers are typically rewarded for v 
passively receiving directives. Participation in 
teacher education centers encouraged behavior which 
falls ou'^side 6f the traditional reward system for , 

each group. . / 



• Needs Asses^ent, If center progr^is are; 
to be responsive to the expressed needs .of tWchcrs, 
such needs have tb be a'ssessed.,^ In many ca\es, ' 
programs were i/nplemented without\a comprti'Hen^ 
sive assessment of teacher needs. \ 



Jrass R/>ots Support. Teachers have to kno\v\ 
about the cent/e r and ^how" it can help them for the \ 
center • to' gaiy6 their support, ^e\v forms of com- ' 
muriication t^iay be j^eeded to build and sustain 
support.. / { 

' I : W . - ■ • ./ 

and Distractions. Financial - .A 



Incentives 



incenfcive/s available to school districts ior iifcarting^^ 
a centifr/vvere inversely proportional to .the ^si/,e / 
of the. cj'istriet. The earrnarking of 'funds prevented 
so.nie ^chool districts from implemdntin^ ii center, 

/,.'■../ " 

/ Exte:'nal Events . 'A depressed ecoriomy has 
drafj/:ed state. revenues and caused cutbacks" in 
funding to county^districts. Growing teacher power 
.ha^^ caused concern in several districts. Bo|:h 
fa^tor^ influenced implementation of teachep^ 
education centers. , 

In general, those problems listed first were . 
those mentioned. most frequently in interviews with 
center personnel, ' 

Deadline ^ and Direc..-fej.ves 

At the- local level, -planning time^'for de-veloping 
center proposals was inadequate. Several centers 
reported there w^as insufficierlt tini^^b work 



colla;boratively qa center proposals. ^In some . ^ 
instances teacher, groups did not know'^btit the ' 

. proposal until it was time to-sign the proposal's 
cover letter. In one center, tlie pr^posflNhad to 
be hurriedly v/ritten over a weekend. And in 
those instances where proposal development did 
include signiiieant cooperltion among different 

^ interest groups, it' was done by sacrificing 

: pvrs#al time* Personnel in all centers agreed 
that xnore time for proposal development could 
have been helpfuU - 

-: • ' • ■ ■ r ^ ^ \ 

..^I'he tinie spent on the initial i^teps of getting" ' 
-the propOi?al w 

"of Kducation in Tallahassee varied f.rpm a few - 
'v^ks to several months/ .: In all cases, more 

was needed. %ivi^Vlaborat^iw . , 

jtu cessary for center p'r^opi^gais took more time 
than most people estirntted*" ' Arra^^^ schedules . 
for tneetlnpt ;'ibeivnie§|:4^g^.^^^ know un- 

^familiar faces> conside^ring^a new way of conducting 
inservice ediicatiauvr. docid>^ on a plan, writing 
"the proposal, and getting afjproprxate "^sign^tures 
throniih district and university systenis.Avere all 
tir.'e consimnnu proc.esses^ . ' 

The plan^iitig phase of center developnjent has 
to be reco|»'m?-ed as criticaL Center |>er.sonnel have 
rt^ported st:^rting their activities without complete : 
.ntanagenient systen^s^ without clear guidefmB^ 

to how' decisions are to be- made, without a ' , 
chu\V„notion of how resources are to be spent', 
and without ground rules for participation amiohg 
various iMerest groups. Not that they Started' but / 
willy-niily, but they did report uncertain first steps* 



Joint planning, a necessary part of the 
collaborative process, takes coasiderable time. 
To rush, /ori(d#ir*and premature results, can ^ 
je.opardii^ie the ^potential of c<jllaboration by 
Hirtd^ring a fuller and ntdre wholesome parti- 
cipation among all groupi»^ ^ The enabling legis- 
lation for toacher centers clearly intends to 
sponsor partnership arrangements in teacher 
education. Certainly, the intent of the leglsla- 
tron is shorts-circuited when deadlines are set 
that cause iL^ceatei^^proposal to be writt<'^n 
hastily. ' ^ / 

Along with the lack of planning time, niost 
tenter p#*rHonnel, particularly center directors, 
Reported thai starting a' center was ntade more 
diffi<^\ilt due to lack of guidelines or directives, 
reacher education centers were a new experience 
for all. Many operational procedures were* unclea 
Those charged with the^management of centers 
felt unsure of such ba^ic issues as: 

What kinds of resources are available 
through the universities** Kow much 
can 1 use'^" IJow do I arran'ge for them 
How are contact hours counted'^ Who ; 
pays the travel of tmiversity personneF^ 

' Is the teacher education center re- 
sponsible for inservice work for all 
school district personnel? If so^ 
should secretaries, bus drivers and 
lunchroom staff be included on the council ' 



• How is the five-dollar FTE to be 
managed in multi-district teacher 
education centers ' Does each county 
have to send all of the allottfe^ five 
dollars to the center ^ What if a. 
county in a nmlti-district center does 
not participate in all center activities^-\ 
does it have to pay*:^ Whp is accountable 
for the expenditure of funds in a multi^ 
county distric^t".* 

How are center programs developed? 
Is there a sound needs assessment 
technique to determine training needs 
for teachers'-' How are staff d^velop- 
n ent prourartVs developed last^ear 
under the Maste*r Inservice Plan imple- 

'mented this year through the teacher 

- center"' 

:At the collegiate level, how are the 
nonrcredit lines managed? How i8 ■ 
faculty pai'd'* How can schedules be 
developed in advan'ee'' 

Such uncertainties caused insecurity oh the 
part of directors and "univer sity personnel and 
fostered a lad:, of clear direction on the part of 
centrr councils. 

There is a certain wisdom in not binding up 
ti new idi^al^iith too many dir'ectives at the state 
level. Yeti in the daily ^vorld of school district and 
uni'versity" administration w::itten directives can 

' -28 ' 
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provide security. In developing guidelines for new 
forms ot organization a balance is desirable that 
gives direction and certainty to those local admin- 
istrative units and provides. the latitude and flexi- 
bility which gire needed w»ne*n organizational systems 
have tp^'^e grafted onto local arrangements. 

■ ^ • * ■ • 

Partnership problems. ' The problems of dead- 
lines and direction were especially crucial during 
the*" early fnonths of proposal writing and program 
'"planning./ Aipj^ those problems, most center per- 
sonnel reported that collabora!tion and communica- 
tion were the most difficult problems facing teacher 
centers in their early months. Both communication 
and collaboration are iden-tifie^d as problems in 
relation to th^ir key role in maintaining partnership 
arrangements. The Teacher Education Center Act 
assigaed the responsibility of desig'ning, implement- 
ing, and evaluating center programs jointly to 
teachers^ administrators, and university personnel. 
Learning to be equal partners has been a chief . * 
problem in all centefrs.- 

Collaboration is an appealing idea, but piitting 
it into practice is another matter. It is time con- 
suming ajq,d ^elkp^nsive. Finding a common and 
convergent meeting time in the busy lives of public 
school and' university personnel is a basic problem 
in begit^riiti^ and sustaining teacher center opera- 
tion, bhce found, that time has to be made free, .In 
the case of classroom teachers this means providing 
substitutes, and when a meeting is set, money is 
needed to'reimburse travel costs which may be 
considerable, especially in mul^i-district centers. 
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In effect, collaboration is expensive in terms of 
tiitie and money. Moreover, in the minds of many 
who are in .decision-making roleg, the collaborative 
mode is not the most efficient one for reaching a 
decision,, arid people in those roles hsi^^ learned 
to live with efficiency as a value. " ' -r'Mi 

Beyond concerns of time, money, .and 
efficiency, there were more fundamental problems 
associate^d with collaboration: ther^e w'ere problems 
of partnership. The i^^tended partnership arrange- 
ment is founded on the principle 'of shared decision- 
nraking among those parties affected by such 
decisions. The partnership principle is activated 
on the local level through a teacher center council 
cons.isting of teacher, school district, university 
and citizen representatives and is charged with 
establishing policy for the center.^ According to 
various center personnel^ the sharing of decision- 
making in these councils has been hinder ed. by 
local circumstances and traditionat role expecta- 
tio^ns, some of which are temporary and are begin- 
ning. to dissolve; others are more serious. 

Problems of establishing partnership arrange- 
ments vvhich have been reported are: 

lack of background information necessary, : 
for 'decision-making, particularly among 
teacher groups; 

Traditional social distance and role 
separation among different role -groups. I 
in education ar.e carried into shared * 
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De cisions are made at arxother level 
and the^ouncil talks them over and 
acts^aa c^j.rubbef stamp." 

It is possible for the superintendent, 
sometimes an assistant superintendent, 
to override a^project which the council 
sponsors. 

Teachers on this council were hand- 
picked by the superintendent. 

Such concerns are the tip of an iceberg. They 
suggest that psychological and sociological readiness 
is necessary to adopt collaboration as a means oi 
governance. Psychologically, people need to be 
readied to participate in cooperative decision- 
making.' For that process to take place, those 
with power have to learn to listen and atfend to the 
input of others, and those without power have to 

31 



decision-making efforts and interfere 
with desirable group process. 

People with po\^^r don't have to 
collaborate. 

Council"members don't have the inter- 
personal comisnunication skills to be 
effective collaborators. 

A few people tend to dominate informa- 
tion relating and decision-making at the 
expense of others' "participation. . 

. ■ ■ 0 
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learn. to exprrcss their concerns and-opinions in. a 
positive and mutually understandable way. It is 
necessary to overcome traditional- role separation ^• 
and social distance if collaboration is to take 
place. Sociologically, ingrained habits of w.ho 
initiates action and who responds - which are 
expressions, of the relative spositiona>:of individuals 
in a status order - have to^ undergo cha-nge. 
(tollaboratian requires-the amendment of established 
patterns of unilateral' decision-making present in 
school districts and universities, u^he semi- 
cxclusi\e nature of decision-^making. ir^ those 
adntinistrative units" has to be opened up. 

Kach center visited was makyig progress in. 
the direction of the psychological and sociological 
•prerequisites for collaboration. Subsequently, 
c*ach center was undergoing some rorganizational 
strain in their change efforts (a center start-up 
problem in its own right to be discussed later). 

Communication. ^Communication., or insuffi- 
cit-nt communication, was a problem usually men- 
tioned Belong with collaboration. Communication is 
an internal problem in the workings of each center 
in the sense that communication.netwbrks" have not 
])eon developed to get needed information to all 
center personnel and those affected by their deci- 
sions. School district personnel, teachers, deans, 
college professors, principals and teacher organi- 
zations all need to know what is going on in the ' 
center and be informed about matters pertinent to 
decisions to be made. - ^' 
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As decision-making moves toward a more 
participatory mode, cornmunication structures come 
Under pressure to change. When the structure of 
decision-makingi IS unilate z'al, the initiator controls 
information and communication flow. It is to his 
advantage to control and guard information and com- 
rnunication, as it protects his place in the order. The 
process of going 'through ''channels'' is an expression 
of this communication structure. As participation 
in decision-making increases,, more people need more 
kinds of information in order to. ^s sume a meaningful 
role in decision-making. More people need to know 
what is going on and the behind-the-scenes meaning 
of certain actions. To develop this kind of kn^owledge, 
new structurles of communication will have to be 
farmed. " . ' 

i ' ' , • ' ' ' i 

Communication is also thought of as a problem 
ih another way. Center directors and other center 
personnel want to know more about what is going on 
iti other centers and at the state level. Insufficient 
communication atnong the centers and between 
centers and state agencies .is another aspect of . the 
larger communication problem. Stemming from. a 
state-wide teaqher education center- -^conference.held 
dxjring November, 1974, at Orlando,^ the center 
directors agreed to meet on a r^grtTar basis to share 
information, coricerns ^and ideas. No other role 
group has ^established re^gular meetings. 

Orga:nizational Strain • 

An. inevitable problem of starting up Florida's 
teacher, education centers "was organizational strain. 

■ o 

■ " 3.3 • 
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The type of centers established through legislation 
could be. put into operation only by griSfting them 
onto already existing educa^tional agencies. Conse- 
quently, if centers were tS* establish, a. new way of 
conducting inservice^edAication, they had to do it 
through wrestling^ith establi^ed organizational 
patterns. \. ^ 

Center personnel work withinx^n-going « 
organizational settings in ^yhich operational proce- 
dures were established.beforQ the development of 
teach'^r education centers. Previously existing 
formal and informal ^.rrangements associated with 
inservice work were disrupted by, new styles of 
decision-making and new techniques for program 
planning, delivery and evaluation required in 
centers. For example, ^centers have established 
the following new methods for assessing teacher 
training needs: representative councils for 
decision'-^making; ^ new basi^ for cooperation 
between sch6ol districts, university personnel, 
and teachers. In addition, centers haye been 
given control of inservice money. 

In some instances, the strain took on a 
personal dinrlension as 3. shifting power base caused 
conflicts between role.vgi^oups within School district 
administrative units.- For example, directors, had to 
adjusjt their relationships with other school district - 
personnel. Several center dirrectors were relatiyely 
new to -district level administration, particularly at 
the director rank. If their newness alone was not 
.enough to separate them flrom other distlirict staff, 
their control of resources did.* They frequently 
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were the only district level directors with their 
owii. budgets and they gained additionar prestige 
by being involved in a new program receiving state- 

. )$^de recognition. These characteristics coupled 
with a different conception of inser'vice work and 
^ how it should be carried out pl^ed strain on the 
relationships between center directors and other 

, staff, espj^cially those traditionally involved in 
inservi..c;e, Inservixre work in most counties is a 
traditional concern of subject area curriculum 
coordinators. They ^ave tended to rnake 
decisions about inservice offerings based on their 
perceptions of teacher needs and their offerings 

" tended to focus on curriculum development in 
individual* subject areas, Inservice took, on another" 
shape and meaning as the teacher center started 
up. Training" needs were now seen more in terms 
of teaching skills and interpersonal skills, rather 
than strictly subj«^ct area skills. Decisions about 
the kinds'ipf traini&g to be offered were to be made 
cojOSperatively ^by the center council with represen- 

■.. tatiVes" from various interest groups, rather than 
two or three people ixijarco.unty efface. Within this • 
.shifting power framework, directors faced sprained 
relationships with scnool district staff employed as 
subjqct area coordinators who saw their power 
dimii|ishing. 

There was organizational strain on the college 
'^ampus as well, Traditional ways of offering /-^ 
inservice education through workshops. and consulting 
sessions were taking new shape through centers, . 
Faculty were becoming involved in planning programs 
to meet expressed teacher training needs. Faculty 
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were assigned part-time vtjb centers or school 
Adist/icts; sometimes as part o£ their regular 
loady sometimes as overload. Their work-with"^- 
teachers could become more sustained in this * 
>vay.' As a result o'f these different kinds of 
involvement, faculty behavior began to c-hange. 
New systems of administering the additional 
resources gained through the teacher education 
center, and new procedures, for accounting for 
faculty time ilso had to be developed. These 
new procedures were necessary to accommodate 
complicated formulas designed to determine how 
much faculty tim ^ shoil ld be spent in centers and 
to budget facj?*ry linei^g ranted for non-credit 
activi.ty^--r5^rch^ new proqedur and faculty 
behaviors set up tengion in the existing college 
operations. ' ' ' - 

■* ■ 

I Tekcher centers also placed new demands' • 
oil' teachers. ■ Ma?ay teach-ers 'have become passive 
about inservice training. Historically, they 
have hot initiated ideas aboufc'their own training, j 
They usujally took what was offered. As a conse- 
quence., they have not learned to conceive and 
communicate their training needs to others. ^ ' 
Teacher education centers pat them on unfamiliar 
ground by asking them to do so. In addition,- " 
teachers have grown used to their. .place in the line 
oriented management of schbol bureaucracies/ 
They are not accustomed to sitting down at a table * 
with. district administrators, principals, and 
college professors and acting as co-equals. As 
teachers take their place in the organization of 
teacher centers, their role Ls' also strained, > 
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Personal statements bear witrress to organi 
zatxonal and role strain* 



Directors said : 

Where tejacher education centers are put 
in the county organizaljional system is 
an important concern. If they are put in 
the wrong place, their purpose and activi-. 

ties can be shortstpppedr 

=y V •■ '■ • ' 

It'#eachers education center) has given me 
an. ulcer. 

When our (teacher education center) 
activities aren't clearly sep'arated from 
otKers in the county, conflict arises. 
And it's hard to keep them separated. 

There is simply too much to do, too- 
many meetings in which ^ve doi^'t - 
reach any decision. * . 

Sometimes' I can't w^it for the next 
meeting to make a decision, I have 
to act now. 

We're all just learning to play the 
teacher center game. 

If I weren't a good politician, *we^ 
wouldn't have a teacher center here, ; 
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Teachers said : . 

Most of the time I don't know/ enough to 
put niy two cents- in. ^ p5 

I supported that activity because Mr, X' 
(school district staff) s.aid it was necessar 

You have tp remenaber thatwe^re "line!/ 
oriented here, Every^thing comes from 
top down, * * 

Teachers were not consulted. 



These 'meetings take me out of my 
cl§s^room too much. 



What difference/.d<?es this niake^^u^i^way ? 

Tea^cher center? Oh, I remember a 
fellow came and talked about it in a 
faculty meeting. * 

College of EducatiorTPei^^jSonnel said: 

The college is not structured to promote 
service to. the field, and (the college) is . 
where I have .tp live. 

I like working 'with teacher s^;^btit it has 
totcome out of my hide. 

The- system for designating faculty to 
serve teacher centers is infarmal now. 
In the, future it will have to become rriore 
formalized. . / 
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We may be in a honeymoon^eriod* 

Wh<?n more of the faculty finds out what 

'IS going on,, you can expect more trouble, . / 

In visits to county school offices, colleges, / 



and public school classrooms, it was apparent that 
teacher education centers were additions to estab- 
•lished organizational arrangements which includ^ed/ 
habits of thought and action.- Teacher centers ar^' 
asking people within those systems to behave'dif^ 
fereatly, and when the surrounding conditions /. 
which shape behavior do not change to support xhe 
adoption of nevA patterns of behavior, psycholx^gical 
and sociological disturbance follow, . ' ■ 

Teacher centers,, to the extent they^emand 
or expect ne\^ heKaviors, set up organizational 
strain. Such strain interferes with the ^'mooth 
opejration of the center and th^s is part of their 
start-up problems. It Ts, however,, a |iecessary 
one,^ / . 



Reward Systems • r ' 

^ ^ ' \- -i^ ' ' 

i Center start-up problems g^s^ociated A?^ith 
reward* systems are closely r elated t.p those o-^ 
organizational strain. They ha^e the /same root: 
expecting or demanding new forms of behavior 
without support systems for that pehavior. 
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Organizations structure' th^fe behavior of 
individuals to insure continuity ^^^d smooth opera- , 
tion. As a general principle-, r/eward systems -^X : 
are. established within organizations to accomplish' 
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tlidt end. For organizational participants,, habits 
of thought and action become patterned and com-.. ' 
fortable as they grow accustomed to the 'ijystem 
in which the^ operate* These same pj*inciples hold 
true for school district administrators, . college 
profgssors', and clas&'room teachers^ 

, SchotDl -^district administrators report that 
they are rewarded basically for implementing and 
administering policy according to established ^• 
guidelines an^d for not causing disturbances within * 
the district system* .As a teacher center is 
irnplententeci^ individuals charged, with managing 
the center are in an insecure position on both 
counts* Center directors are forced to operate ' ? 
slightly out of the ordinary, slightly out of the 
r toward system^- ^ " 

Similarly/ university personnel work within 
a reward system whidh traditionally recognizes 
the worth of research and publication and is yet to 
recognise service to the 'field . as an equaliy 
inipurtknt considerafcipn in promotion and tenure* 
Personnel in smaller universities do. not report 
as sharp a dichotomy in the reward system as' do . 
their counterparts in the major state institutions* 
' J^eportedly, service to the field will in the future 
b(*come a hiore important factor in the granting .of 
tenure and promotion; 

As they now^ stand, ^the reward sys^terf^s in^ 
universities, school district administrative units* 
and, public schools do not reward participation in 
teacher education centers. / ' 
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^£fcis Assessment 

Centefc activities ara supposedly designed 
specifically to fit the felt training needs of class- 
room teacher The lack of a'wl^ll developed 
system of assessing teacher training needs has 
coni>tltiited a problem in several centers. Mos^> 
centers have assigned a high priority to the develop- 
ment o£ a needs assessment instrtintent, Th^^sfe 
imttum^ntB are being designed to identify teacher 
needs in the area%-of tfe^hing skills and interper- 
sonal skills^ as wt*li as the m.ore traditional 
€urricuiar area^, ' • ' . 

It iB the feeling among most'center personnel 
that an accurate assessment of needs is important 
in developing a responsive program of training 
activities* .However^ centers are Just getting to 
work on sysitematic needs assessment and st^bse- ' 
quent program development, will take additional , 

An attendant problem is that teachers are 
not used to talking about their needs and are 
suspicious or indifferent about communicating 
then^* Traditiorially, telling your principal or 
county coordinator about your needs was-the sign 
©f a weak teacher* It never brought much help, " 
but was a good- way to get someone ^'"snooping" around., 
youtr room. Even with a needs assessment nSurvey 
condticted by teacher center personnel, teachers 
express sonme concern that results not be shown 
to principals* 
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Building Grass Roots Support 

.^J H:v r2>:u tca'^h'vc in thia builJjMg know 

A; Not very many; others may have heard , 
- r about it, but don * t pay any attention 
to it. 

/f;^^ -li.i ^^u -jct tht^ taa^jhar center 

A: t got a note from the county office 
telling me I was appointed and when' 
the meeting was. ' 

iifhj!> Jj^th*-^ tca::ifier3 upu know think 

# • ' , ■ 

A: Many of them think it*s a sham, anotheV 
gimmick in a long line of hdw ideas.. 
If they clon't see it making a difference - 
in their classroom, many of them are not 
interested-, tt will take time. / 

Building grass roots support for teacher centers 
is a thre0-part problem.^ First, many teachers are 
not familiar with what the teacher education center 
can do for them. This problem rests partially on 
the fact that centers have not, due to their short 
history, offered enough of the kind3 of inservice 
work that w^ould attract the necessary attention of . 
tt^achers* Secondly, efforts to communicate with 
teae^rht•rs about center activities have been incom- 
plete* Thirdly, there is a problem of perceived 
ownership. As they, exist, teacher centers are seen 
as the * property" of the district school system: 
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school district people run them and they are usually 
housed in school district offices^ Centers do 
usually involve several teachers in center council 
activities as part of the decision-making body. 
Such teachers are typically picked either by the 
county office or the teacher organization, and in • 
both cases appointed by the superintendent. In 
either case, there is no assurance that a majority 
of teachers ia a school system know who these 
people, are or communicate^'iSfc.th them. 

^ Efforts to developJ?Viore s,,ys.tematic means 
of conmaunication andy^ppdrt among classroom 
teachers have been imdertaftcen by at least two 
centers which have ^opted a system of "contact 
teachers'Vin each of county* s schools. The 
assumption of this arran^^nient is that a selected 
teacher in each school can get information into the 
center about training needs of that school and get 
information about the center into the schools, A 
drawback of this arrangement is that an additional 
burden is placed on those teachers serving as con- 
tact teachers without, any reimbursement. Several 
contact.teachers ha\e expressed frustration in their 
role. 

I ncentives and Distractions 

For those school districts starting a teacher 
education center, additional resources were available 
in the form of $20, 000 per, center for start-up 
expenses and up to four full-time equiyalent university 
faculty positions per center. Most centers reaeived 
less than four faculty positions. In a small county, . 
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with an inservice budget around $40, 000, these 

incentives may be of sopie financial importance. 

One county just about doubled its inservice budget 

by starting up a center. Howev^erj, larger counties 

with centers report that additional resources 

gained were not a major factor- inj starting a center. 

In even larger counties, it is rep<j)rted that the 

financial incentives were so negligible that they / 

would not be worth the possible dijsruption a teacKer / 

center might make. Teacher center s"'are not found / 

in the large urban counties -in Florida. 

One distraction-has been tj/e state ruling that 
srifT'irrol^ies generated for inserVice work (five dollars 
([jer FTEM^e spent through th^ center. In larger 
countit*s this could put a con^siderable amount of 
capital in the teacher cent^f^r (about one and one-half 
iiuUion dollars in Dade Gy^unty, for instance). The 
county staff of larger cotinties can exercise more 
control of those resources without a teacher center . 
According to some accounts, larger counties might 
bo more attracted to teacher centers if they did not. 
have to spend all of their inservice funds through 
the center, , : . 

Another distraction is unanticipated events, , 
With all good intentions and all good planning, unan- 
ticipated events stij^l occur. In implementing change 
in organizational arrangements within a school 
district or university-some problems can- be pro- 
jected and planned for; others will escape attention. 
E'or example, one county built teacher center ' . 
activities into the existing Master Plan system. 
This meant that Master Plan project forms had to 
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be filled out for every center activity. Consequently, 
a flood of paperwork bogged down' operations for a 
virhile. ♦ / 

External Events * 

Teacher center start-up problems have been 
complicated by external events beyond the control 
of those involved in centers. Dwindling state 
revenues due to the economic recession have caused 
a reduction of operating funds at the county level . 
and in the state's public universities. Faculty lines 
cleolgnated to teacher centers have beeij lost. In 
one center funds have been temporarily frozen to 
be used in other school district operations. It 
would be hard to estimate the^k^^act that economic 
hard times have had on the first year of center 
operation. 

Another factor affecting the development of 
centers is, the recent advent of collective bargaining 
and the gr<).wing power of teacher organizations. 
While the political clout of these organizations 
^helped pass the^ enabling legislation for centers - 
through the state legislature, . it is reported that 
some counties in Florida^do not want to get involved 
in teacher -center s because theyt see centers as 
fanning the fires of teacher inilitancy. Others arq 
concerned that centers will becb^e bargaining items 
for school boards and^eacher organizations. 

■ ■•■ • ' \ \ 

The stated purpose of the Teacher- Education 
Center Act, passed by the Florida Legislature, is 
to establish a new arrangement for 'the continuing 
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education of Florida teachers. Since organizational 
change is never easy and changing, the behavior of 
individuals is no easy matter" either,, implernenting 
the new arrangements necessary for teacher centers 
has been a cornplex task. It is' tough business to 
change personal habits, alter organizational 
structures and contend with vested interests. 
Beyond the general problems attendant to any 
organi2;atiohal change, teacher centers have had 
to forge a new conception of in^ervice teacher • 
education at their local level, have- had to implement 
structures which would^facilitate that conception, 
• and^develop appropriate technologies. The problems 
discussed in, this report are interrelated, rather 
than discrete. They revolye sround efforts to 
conduct iriservice teacher education in a more 
responsive way. 
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SECTION . Ill 

INSIDE CALICO TEACHER EDUCATION CENTER* 



Ai the heart of each of Florida's teacher 
education centers is the center council which is • 
charged with the major decision-makinf^ functions^ 
of the center. In an effort to illustrate the nitty- 
gritty of center council operations and give those 
interested in starting' a center an idea, of what 
can transpire' during the first year of operation, 
we present a case study in diary format of the 
meetings of the Calico Teacher Education Center 
Council during its first year. We begin with pre- 
liminary meetings and move through those §oul 
searching meetings in which council members 
question the purpose of the center^ how it should 
be run, and the role of the center council in . 
general. You wilLnotice how;^concerns shift-over 
time and how some of the more fundamental con- 
cerns persist, often unresolved. Although this 
case study . is a diary of a hypothetical center 
council, it 'i's based on the aqtual involvement in 
a center council by one of the authors. ' 

Prelimirjiary Meetings - 

The beginning of Calicd Teacher Center can 
be traced biack to early discnassions between the 
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superintendent of Sycamore School System and the 
dean of a nearby college of education. Both were 
familiar with the 'new. teacher center legislation and 
had already discussed the idea- of teacher centering 
with others;' In their discussion they agreed that 
the collaborative arrangements available through 
a teacher center might be a way to improve teacher 
education, particularly inservice education^ The 
two institutior s had a history of working together 
and the teacher center , in one way, made the rela-* 
tionship more formal. 

In accordance with state law, a .teacher 
center council was formed: '^the superintendent 
appointed six teachers from the schooL district, 
based on the recommendations of the local teachers 
organization, and two county ^taff personnel; the . 
dean appointed two members, from the college of 
education.. The Human Rights Council, a local 
community agency, was asked to select a citizen 
representative.' With a council so formed, the 
superintendent appointed an acting chairperson 
to act as director of its efforts. The first pre- 
limin-.ry meeting was held in early July, 1974, 
to begin thinking about the local teacher center ' 
and to make plarijgilfor sending a letter of intent 
to the State Department of Education. 

Immediately, long and short range problems 
•had to be faced. What might the center look like? 
Whatwwould be 'its purpose? ^ho could participate? 
How would it relate to existing programs and 
activities in teacher education? Who was to plan 
future meetings? Where were they to be held? 
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Who should write the letter of intent? How should 
the proposa,! be prepared? 

Some c&^ncil members^ talked of a center that 
hiigV^ be a specific place, one which could bfe tied 
into Un already e.xiisti'ng learning resources center. 
Others felt the center should be a fluid operation of 
activities. Eventually it was decided that the center 
"would function as a clearinghouse and coordinating 
agency for staff development. The group then dis- 
cussed possible goals and objectives for these^ 
activities in pr eparation'for writing the letter of 
intent, " >^ 

In these prelycn|nary rneetings, prior to 
Writing the proposaU/;the following kinds of activi- 
ties and discussions fbok much of the council's 
time: 

-revie\^ of needs assessment techniques 
. previously used to develop inservice 
1;^^' programs.; 

-money spent .on inservice in previous 
years; . 

-possible relationships between existing 
groups and structures (for example, the 
inservice committee of the school 
district and the propose^d teacher center 
council); ' % 

-lines of accountability and responsibility; 
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-examination of other teacher centers; 

"-university relationship to the teaN^her 
' cente,r ; • •» 

-relationship and possible conflict be\veen 
teacher needs and goals and school 
district needs and goals. 

Aftei* initial discussions, the acting diredtor 
wrote-ra letter of intent outlining the concept of the\ 
Calico Teacher Education Center and presented it 
to the school board for approval. Upon approval ' 
tKe letter was sent to the Department of Education 
in Tallahassee. With the planning underwa^^he 
following groups were formed by council m^.bers 
for subsequent proposal writing; , ^ 

-needs, assessment procedures for the^ 
center; . 

-activities of the center; 

-future projections of growth; 

-organizational chart'and Budget* 
^ for the center; • ^ , , . 

-goals, objectives, measurement pro- ' 
cedures and data collection to be used 
by the cente/r. 

The ideas generated by each task group were 
r^^ported to the full. council arid revised. The 
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acting direcijia?-4tieri^^ the planning , 

groups'- idea§ and wrote the .'final proposal re- 
quired for state funding. 

By late summer the Calico Center was , 
approved by the Florida^Department of Education - 
and procedures for staff selection w^re determined. . 
The council was charged by the teacher center' / , 
legislation with the responsibility of selecting 
staff. However, the council asked the dean, the 
superintendent, and t^e executive board of the * . 
teachers^ organization each to appoint one pepson 
to serve, along with the citizen, representative, as 
en interview committee fo;r staff selection, sihce ♦ 
s-everal council members had expressed interest 
in the two full-time staff positions of director and 
resource teacher. The committee reviewed the 
applications and made their recommendations. 
■ to the council which forwa-rded therh to the super- • 
intendent for school board approval. As a result, " 
tfte center director, a, former - school district 
. administrator, apd a resource teacher, a former 
classroom teacher, were appointed and the 
original planning group then^became the official 
teacher education center council. 

■ ■ 'i ■ . . 

The newly formed* council was immediately 
' cpncerned with* getting Information about the. center 
into the schools. To that end,.^ a system ^of contact 
teabhers was devised. Contact teachers were 
l selected in a ^jariety of ways (i. e. , elected by 
teachers, appointed by principals, volunteered) for 
each school and asked to inform the teachers in 
their school about center activities.' In addition, 
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the contact teacher was asked to infoifm the center . 
about the training desires of the teachers in that 
school'.. To orient contact teachers to the center 
,and its functions, a ipneeting for them was arranged 
during the preplanning days of the 1974«75 school 
year, • ' ' . 

The September Meeting - " 

As the first official^ouncil meeting took place 
in, September, it^became apparent that procedural 
que$tions relatedjj^to council organization and func- 
tioning were fundamental and demanded attention. 
To facilitate the resolution of these problems, a 
committee was appointed to dr aft ,^a^ working policy 
for the teacher center, , Formulating and clarifying 
the- center 's priorities was to become a lasting con- 
cern, one which' was often neglected in preference 
to meeting more pressing needs. 

p ■' 

Questions about the center * s'^budget- formed a 
second important area of, activity during tl\is first 
meeting. Pertinent questions were raised: should 
budget guidelines.be developed by the full council 
or should a budget committee be appointed? How / 
should the council respond to resource r^equests by 
teachers? Wlj.at roles, if any, should particular . 
council rrt embers assume? Specific problems had. 
already arisen as requests were being received for 
funds to attend fall conferences. Working without 
guidelines, the director asked the council for help 
in these matters. The council responded by sug- 
gesting erriLergency procedures to deal with^hese 
requests on an individual basis and called a special 
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meeting 'to do so. T>his meeting 'turned into* a long, 4 
involved jiiscussion tfiSt resulted not in the generja^" 
tipn af gui^elinfes or priorities,- but rather in a^'* 
r.^vtey of tjie pS^^and cons of each request. I'he 
issvife of.de^ern/ining prioritieis for staff develop- 
in enl to gui^^uture 'g/?ltion was . postponed. ^ Although 
the tJpuncirdi^ decide on several specific requests, 
some member^ felt the council lost an opportunity 
to set long lacSttiaig guidelines for the fiature*. 
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Th e October M,e6ting 
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At*the October meetingj a-draj^ of the working 
. policy was presented by the previously established 
^ cdnnrfiittee and reviewed by the council, \5(,h\<ih sug- 
gested some revisions ^nd'fini^31y appifoved the 
draft. However, the question of wo-rking policy 
was far from settled. In establishing a* working - 
policy, several* specific items were irouble some', 
- such as reimbxj/'sement* for attehdance at profes- 
sional conferences and meetings, the use of substi- 
tute^and consultants,, individual re'se§a:ch. projects, 
individual school training programs, Snd the 
/ relationship , of teacher center activi^jj^to the school 
siisfrict^S filan's for staf^^dBvelopmentj, Again, a 
set of priorities for l6ng^erm guidance continued 
• to be set aside. The worj^irig policy was still in its 
•%irst stage of evolution. " 

During the discussion relateditb approval 
of the working policy, three ^key issues came up. 
First,^ confusion existed as'^to the function of the 
teacher center countfil. Was it an advisory body • . 
or a policy-making group? Th^ council deferred - .'^ 
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td tlie legislative mandate which charg'ed the 
council with the responsibility of recommending 
actions to the school board* - ' " ^ 

Se&ond, the ii^sue, of council membership 
Wi,s rai$ed» ; The director astled if there should :> 
be principal r<^presen|ation. Sinceciprincipals " 
are highly invoiv0d in the staff deveiopmerit pro- 
cess; were they not b^^ing left ou^, of thi* te%her^^ 
center decision procfes^* l;haro Was'sdm*? feelilig 
'that perhaps principal inVolve^ment would itnprovc 
conuinmic^ti<^ns with th^. schools* After •discus- 
sing various f iewpoint^, including the pxrafetic^^l 
fact that tea<:her rep^(^sentation oif% the council 
wot'ild have tO:;be k^r^eased if a principal wera 
added, council vott?a to add a principal repre- 
sentativ^^^' ■ ^ubsequentl^r, 'thirlsst^t^ of community 
repri>aentatiba'vva% raised.: Th# repre^t^ntative 
designated Ifey th^» Human Relations Boar*! had ' ''r 
expressed a desire to %vithdraw from the^counciL 
The gro-up ag^recd to honor this roquc*st and invite 
a cici^i^n who had served on similar groups to be 
the community repr^esentativo fdr tho remainder 
of the year/ , ' - ■ . . 

Third, ^procedi3ucesJ^ fiil^n^al 
rerjuests were discussed* It was decided that a ^ 
sCibcOrnntittoe would -work with the staff to pro- 
pose budget categories and eKp^nditure^ limits. 
fthi^ council would^thtvn 'act on the budget proposed 
i\v the siib^conumtfee* The cous^cil also d*^.e|^ated 
authorjity to teacher center r staff to act upon 
requests in apprbxoid. categories up to $500 without 
further council appr'oval* The overall buci||et ; - 



t^aaM, ©f €©ur^?^;, ^aS^jrct m ^clmol board 

A^am appr^acfnnii the fjeneral probknn of 
^^n^ahhshimg a dsrii^ctaoa for ihe cemtn*, the coyncii 
iid^?initai\#d st*veral ttfjutative priorities for staff 

teicbi^'r training, *>speeiaUy througli 

^sr^prwiifiip tiimvt*5fsily/piMic school • 

^tlm dm-idopmeM mnl i*K€hangc* of praetieal 

uhr^B for use m tbt claisroom* alojmg 
^ witl^ am werc^aseci uiSf* of teacher taloM 



-loaprovnTO center ftwettoBteg-riiirough the 
€an'n2nmie.il)iora vnih thv sehools and 

<i*ii€maragetiru-M- t>f a jsraore* thorough 
awl ..€4^Msnui^i[|! prog raoii^ iivahsat ion. 

tu 2Tii€etuiig:^ @vi?raii 8@mmtJim€atii@n was 
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Feedback iroin the j^chools indicated that neither 
the existence of the. council nor of the teacher 
ctuu**r was well known. Teachers were either 
ignorant of teachv^r center services and possibil- 
ities, or already skeptical about the center as a , 
new vehicle for inservice education. To help 
alleviate this probleni, the council agreed to 
narticipattf in the field testing of soxme new 
n^ateriala that focused on hunmn relations proces- 
ses and eoin-inunications si ills involved in teacher 
venterinoL* 

At this liiieetinu a nunibt>r of special guests 
WifTe present, including the superintendent, the - 
ast^intant superintt*ndent for instruction, and the 
♦lean of the collegr of education^ Their comments 
t*:<j>ressed several different ihert'ies and concerns, 
al! of wliich were relevant to the 'future role <ind 
func^fi-m of the teachi*r center coxxncil; 

-Th*^ council was .spending an ixiappropriate 
an'.ount of tinu* revi^nving spt^ific pro- 
posals on a pro!t:ct4>y-project basis, 
rather than setting directions, policies, 
and n&abinLi, .recornniendations' regarding 
staff developnu*n.t» Had the council 
inadvertent! V gotten involved in directing 
the center staff to in^plenient center 
activities before priorities had been set * 

-Activities such as designing needs 
■ai'a.^oHsment procedures, "recommending 
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staff development policy, identifying 
criteria for project evaluation, and 
monitoring the implementation of staff 
development programs were sugg6'«ted 
as examples of appropriate council 
functions. 

-Staff development is. multi-leveled: 
individual, school, an«f^pa?ogram or 
county-wide. How do all of these 
levels fit into center activity? Specific 
concerns were expressed about the 
district level program supervisor's 
role in center activity. 

-The council was urged to identify 
teacher needs from a variety of per- 
spectives and to plan in the spring 
for teacher center budgeting. 

-The visitors expressed concern about 
their lack of inforniation about council 
activities. 

' These remarks, not all of which were brought 
out into the open, caused a considerable amount of 
reaction among council members. The record shows 
the following kinds of responses: 

-The ^resenc^ oT people in power sug- • 
gested their commitment to teacher 
center activity. 

. .■ ■ ' 5,7. '. 
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-The need to develop a means of personal 
communication with teachers to develop 
a better understanding of center activities 
, ' was. discuss.ed. / 

. -Methods fpr riiore effective communication 
to and from the schools and the college of 
education were suggested. 

-Thet need to discuss various possibilities 
for data gathering procedures for an 
assessment of teacher training needs 
was mentioned. ' , 

-T he council should focus on planning for 
next year 50 that carefully established 
priorities tould provide direction for 
the cente!r. 

-Suggestions were made to renew the dis- 
cussion on policy arid procedures prior 
to an upcoming school board meeting,- and 
to discuss^the council's purpose in light 
'of the day's discussion. 

Some council members felt that a political 
hiarieuver had occurred in which the '"bosses" were 
trying to keep the council from gaining too much 
power by taking away their direct involvement in 
approving or disapproving specific training projects. 

I'he Decentber Meeting 

By December the debate, over a working policy ' 
for the council. was not yet over. The meeting was 
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spent reviewing the policy, with some changes 
being, made. The council considered the i^ea of . 
including a list of tentative priorities in the policy 
statement, but decided against doing so because 
the list w.as seen as needing further clarification 
and refinement. There was also some concern 
about the list not being based on an assessment of 
teacher needs. As a result of these reservations, 
the list was tabled indefinitely. 

With attempts to resolve a direction fot the 
center emding again in frustr^ation, discussion 
regarding problems of communication resumed 
once more. * The center staff had taken some mea- 
sures to improve the image of the center through 
a slide-tape presentation, meetings with contact 
teachers and the distribution of a survey throughout 
the school system. Several of the council members 
had recently attended a state* wide meeting on 
teacher centers and had developed some ideas for 
improving communication. A task group was 
formed to §tudy the communication problem and 
suggest appropriate strategies. 

At the close .of the calendar year, we find, 
the teacher center council unsure of its purpose, 
and unclear about its role, but with some agree- 
ment as to its operational guidelines. It should 
be recognized that this lack of clarity was not 
unique to this center. A general questioning of 
purpose and scope was reported in Section II as 
a common start-up problem among all centers. 
The other .najor problems which found expression 
in the early meetings of this council, such as 
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communication, needs assessment, and proper 
relationships with existing agencies are also 
common among Florida's teacher centers in the 
first year. 

T he January Meeting 

As the Calico Teacher Center began a new 
year, a number of new business items appeared 
on the agenda along with some old concerns. Ideas 
related to inservice training for principals were 
discussed as the new principal representative 
reported a sur.yey he had conducted^ In addition, 
plans for needs assessment were discussed, with 
the dirt^ctor requesting help in designing an ■ ^ • 
appropriate- procedure. ' The chairperson reported 
on his presentation of the center policy to the 
school board. The board approved the working 
policy, but expressed some concern abotit the lack 
of preservice activities and cftizen involvement. 
They subsequently voted the following 'member ship 
composition for the teacher center council: three 
citizens, ten teachers (three elementary, three 
middle scHool, and four high school), two county 
staff, one principal, and two college of education • 
faculty. Because of the change in council compo- 
sition, the entry of new meinbefs became a concern. 
Training by a university project interested in 
building the process of collaboration was suggested 
as one possibility; visiting other teacher centers 
and having a state-wide conference were suggested 
as others*' . 

A* new concern fpr the council was emerging 
as the remainder of the meeting was spent discussin 
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preservice teacher education and university/public 
schbol relationships particularly related to field . 
wprk^ The following points were made in the 
discussion: v; >> • 

Asupervision of interns by college of ■ 
education faculty is inadequate; 

-interns are not well prepared; 

ythe center could play a role in 
/ bringing interested groups together; 

-university reward system does not 
- . support s'ervice* in the field; 

-defensive attitudes exis*t among 
respective role groups; . • 

-a university project on collaboratioiT 
h^s made some studies in imp-roving 
understanding - it could also server 
as a vehicle for bringing people to- 
gether to express cahcerns and share . * 
ideas, 

A new dimension to the preservice problem 
was disclosed as a possible boycloit by the local 
teachers association over a fee charge to teachers 
was brought out in the open. After much discussion, 
the council adopted a posture of collaboration rather^ 
than one of issuing ultimatums and drawing battle 
lines. When the discussion returned to training 
activities for preservice teacher education, a task 

. . . SI 
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force was set \lp to' deal with various problems of 
preservice education. The council did agree that 
some of its time and resources should be spent 
trying to reduce problems of preservice field work. 

The February Meeting ^. 

The February meeting introduced a new : 
concern: the* support of the center by the school 
system. ^ 

The chairperson reported on a m,eeting he 
had had witji thie superintendent pf'schools. The 
superintendent's plans for next year (1975-76) 
included keeping the teacher center. council as arf 
advisory group, but doing away with the staff, 
personnel (director and resource teacher) because 
of budget cuts'. He further suggested allocating 
the categorical funds directly to school sites. 
Both recommendations dealt quite, a blow to the 
center council. Council members questioned the 
implications of this possible decisicn and sent a 
letter requesting that the superintendent attend the.^ 
next council meeting. In addition, the entire 
question of center funding was uncertain since the 
legislation which established centers was being re- 
examined, and the funding, plan supported by the 
Commissioner of Education was uncertain. 

The topic of preservice teacher edu,cation was 
agai'n considered. By breaking into small groups 
with college of education faculty who attended as 
guests, several questions were raised. How could 
relationships be strengthened? What* s happening 
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now'.' What would we -like to see happen? Where 
have we experienced successes? What are the 
needs * What resources are needed to implement 
changes'.^ As answers to these questions were 
generated, suggestions were made to list sutfcesses 
and evidences of cooperation which Would emphasize 
positive accomplishments and;repoft them tp school 
cjistrict^ per sonnel, legislators, and otliers. " . - 

The;^.^problems of needs assessment was be- 
coming crxtcial for the council since planning was-^ 
necessarily tied to what. r|:-&^d Assessment found. 
At this meeting.th'e director presented a ppssible 
n-eeds asses sment model. However, the weight .of ^ 
other concerns prevented a careful consideration 
of the proposed model, and the problem of ^ 

• thorough and systematic means for assessing 
teacher training needs persisted. 

• T he March Meeting 

This meeting began with the superintendent 
relating his views on the role of the Calico Council 
and staff in the cente.r^s operation. He was con- 
cerned about the amount of money being spent on 
^staff rather than programs and suggested that the 
coordination of teacher center aGtivities be assumed 
by another county staff person as a part of their 
responsibility. In hiswiew. the c'otLAcil Would con- 
tinue functioning as a recommending body for 
staff development priorities. Questioning .the , super « 
iritendent, council members indicated the need for 
a full-time teacher center staff. In response, the 
superintendent agreed to review a list, of vital staff 



functions developed by the'council before. he 
^n\ade his final decision. ' . 

During this meeting consider.able time^ was 
also used in discussions of summer plans fo'^r the 
center. . ... 

/' The April Meeting ^ 

The April meeting provided some relief for 
the council.' A letter from the Commissioner of ' 
Education was received commending the Calico 
Center for its efforts. Secondly the superintendent 
. announced that he had considered the repo^'rt of the 
council on center staff functions and agreed that 
one full-time persbn^was necessary. 

The staff reported on meeting with' elementary 
school people about planning for next year. Forms 
for -requesting funds had been distributed. Needs 
assessment interviews had been conducted in two 
schools on a t"ry"~but basis. The teacher appraisal 
process was discussed, and plans for meeting with 
. middles school and secondary school contact ' 
teachers' were announced. \Mailings were s.ent to ' 
both principal and contact teachers with the hope 
that scHool needs would be discussed at the local ^ 
aite prior to the rrpeeting. 

In an effort to accomplish some year-end 
closure and futu^re planning, the director estab- 
HsJied the following sub-committees: , 

-Selection of perm^ihent staff person and • ^ 

contact teachers in local schoorsites; 
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-Priorities and budget; . 

-Policy revision and task group 
. organization; „ . 

■ /* * . ' ■ ' 

• -Role of council regarding center staff 

} . '* and contact people. 

The May Meeting . 

As the first year of teacher center operation 
♦ " came to an end, meetings became somewhat con- 
fused. ^At'least two factors contributed to this 
-confusion: ^ the anxiety cbmmo'nly experienced by 
school personnel as demands press on them at the 
^ end of the school year, and an iinpertainty about ^ 
the pending change in the directorship of the center. 
The last meetings of the counoi^l^ere influenced 
-by these factors and discus sion^ithin these meeting 
often wandered.-among several to$^ics. 

The May ri^ffc^ting^'lDegan with the -council ' 
divided into the subcommittees established at the 
previous meeting. Each group!s work focused on 
planning for the next year, and each subcommittee 
iater reported i^ts suggestions to" the full council. ^ 

4 The subcommittee on the role of contact 

/ teachers reported the foll6w;ing .recommendations: 

: -Contact teachers should be selected _ 
V during preplanning; / 



^Bimonthly meetings of contact teachers ^ 
. should \be scheduled and those attending 
should be paid a stipend; 

-A school site system of peer evaluation 
should be devised for contact teachers; ^ 

-Contact teacheris should report on teacher 
center activities at each school site; 

' -More fac^-to-face communication with 
contact teachers should take place 
through meetings, social gatherings, 
' and informal conversations. 

i hese recommendations were appro\ud and 
iiiinlt nientation was urged for next year. 

The subcommittee on'policy formation 
reported no reconunended" changes in the center's 
policy approved earlier by the school board, but 
did suggest the need for task groups to help the 
incoiiung director, especially for furtding review, 

Fhe subcommittee on budget and priorities 
for the center called attention to the need for a 
fran^e\vork of priorities which could give ftiean- 
ingful direction in budget matters. The group 
recommended a formula for the allocation of funds 
by individual, school site, and school district 
categories. The jdiscussion 'generated by their 
report ranged over several, topics including a 
definition of staff dev-clopment, the issue of using 
substitute's v^. . stipends to release time for teache 
and plans for summer programs. 
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With thfj directorship open fox* next year, the 
staff appointment subcommittee report received 
careful attention. Since several people on the 
council were applying for the position, a^^^ecision 
was made not to have the council sit as the inter- 
viewing body^ The appointttiient of the director ^ ^ 
subsequently went through establishod hiring 
procedures of the school district with some input 
from tw-o council men\bers. 

The Msty ^*^^^ting continued with an evening 
J session which saw^ further discussion of the following: 
\ . ... 
-teachers receiving stipends for 
attending workshops] . 

-the questionable use,ftilness of 
problem solving workshops for 
teachers; 

-the lack of receptivity of teachers 
to the ,survey of needs assessment; 

rthe effectiveness of county-wide reading 
inservice activities; 

-preference toward the use of teachers 
as workshop leaders. 

The June Meeting' • * . f 

At the end of the year, the directorship 
changed hands, THF^fcouncil agreed that some 
informal meetings shojild take place over the 
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sumnier^ espc^ciaily task- groups^ which would aid ■ 
m thf^ feraii^Bition of director ■ 

ini*ni*'V ■;/iccordirfi* Uj-'aIh' throwing calegoritjs': 

Sv:hoai-*Easi*d projects with approi^ad 
proper ar^^s by th<^ covxBciii 

by Ihiu* teacher coafcar; 

IndiviAial pr©j*;*ct^* not as^ociaUKl * ■ 
with the abo.vt* eat<u'i:oriii*s, 

• Tb': optum plan for ,-^*chooi-bas:c?d staff- dc?v.0iop*»-:J' " 

tlu^ couficil feit it important that -^Crhoois havi^ a 
f ■'iri^i'ui plsii for ln^i£:>r^.-iee work birfore thoy 'recelvtVcl ; 
%m%H^ itomth^'^ i miUar^. Future meetings would 'dt^al ' 
u-ith Urhte aor i:-:;^>ensesj whd would roce-ive and 
a-^nrovi^ school pia-ns for -^Etaff -dt^velopn^entv and 
^v!^:*n and L% wiion^ sehbols 'WpuiW be inCormed ^out; 
tht;? w rAkii for school-basud staff developn'-mM^ 

Thi» coimcil also agr^^^ied to enliBi lha hi*ip of' - 
two out^ido ii^roupj* durmg the ii^xt yciar in ordt^r to 
help in two crucial areas: the improVeoHmt 'oi tpiincil 
planning and t^%*aluation procedures, and spacitic 
t running for th^ center coun^ii-^Md ataff in. eommtfni- 
\.;H?:ion skills- and 'p>robleni solving akills* At the end 
uC the iiist year, 'both of these areas were* viewed \.. 
as iniportciifit for "the eouncirs effectiveness and. eon- 
tifiuifd growth. /• " 




'-ir^Memt *a vogsv^^^'.^si^ittson toSh j^vslh » 

^u<j-i^-r:o'N.arUv jf^f^s^.!^5ii aru.ysM €©n2itcd si^j^ss^i- 
■itt -^y'm^rMi imm%wth-4t )Mt^: ^^nu^r farrd ^^i^^^ral 

-^^prt0bl^:^i3;j^^\haft k^rv •associated 
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In ^jut t'fii'^vt far wo hiiw trivd to i^ave ihv 
nc4v-!o-da^ dis^taU?'' i^i the prohhm.^~^ which Iiavi* faced 
tva^- Her tHiu^ation cen?:rrs in thvir vilwts to intra-. 
•Trar^:^ a i.;5uint^t'' hi teacte^E* tKE^'scation, We have neces*** 
■arulv h^^m t^i^iWTCil avmm-u*ntv> to a ndnirauniij^ but 
tht'^'v .ari^*- rH^verr^il poims which am \w drawn tot^ethnr 
a 5'^*^*€tiiOsi fm. p.^s'i**ralt;^ati©ns fron^i the Florsda 

It ^i%}^-t^,t^^ ^l^Iear, tS otiv to iK^liove iHrn^e of 
^r^r c^iirr«iml wi^iu-r^) ^m.h C:. Snow, Alvm 
iMijOer, .uid L A^teft, Ihan rapid change 

-A fifth :;r^ rrtod^orn soeiit*H% It appearr^ t^quallv clear 
n ""ha? .in znmi^rtam xhanfxo laldn^ place it;^ a u^ovCTru^tut 

m '.v»*v<'?ral our i^-auor institutiims,- including public 
t'^mm^ifmn^ an} mnv mst^tmn on thcnr riphi to parti- 
cipate 2U <^l*-ri^;5ons that aKoct tiic^n^. 

h.n> ^^^£rrU€mr^d m Fl&rulu could vi^ry well 

t^-=#;*r-^- dc^s)a*fK^fl t^^f^licitly to encouraiio a greater 
^h*iir*'*^ of part2€s|>aliaii on tlm part of all thosc^ m« 

ssi^-Uns rM©m?)iiiraph'havf^ been eKDrc^^sar^ns ^ 

/ 
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a ^ rlu'i :r : c,^^? . |v ^jutl conpt*ran<)H and 
•• • H a:-;<i'^'!.-:; ai: one nitt* r<^^^• trrcKip^ 

^:*u rraE* A i le-.sr nsau' rslat.canu 

.p. ■ lM%-^tt .1." ^'-'^ VvliUy A!iUi, flu* 

- '■■■il.i^"'''^ ':-a^ ./^iS^n thi- hi^^ of 

'• ■ * . ' 

..•^r ^r^'^r Ka^v -^•^ ^-z* ;-«"*J^an''^i snr'hs'^it* si.asn^ 
r«- '^K-a^^lj'^ nr^^^^riant ntsors^^aS^nn and 

■ .^ au^r^,,: snf^vrs;.- a^:on t^^an on!^ hinds-^r 

o 
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Rt*cause of differences in role and background, all 
ctvancil participants may not be speaking the same 

of lanuuat«e. An acquaintance with local jargon 
wtnd ^peciali/.ed phrases of educational personnel is 
rt^quired and sonu* training in communication skills 
iti ;:t*neraUy reconmu^nded. 

Since teacher >^c?|ic at ion centers in Florida 
jr*^ not specific places, they suffer froni an identity 
problerr,;. Many centers have gone to considerable 
r^xoeriSe in nmking 'slide-tape presentations or 
rr'.vz»*3 about their center to be used in making the> 
v(*:':tvr vv(*U known to school personnel. Centers 
ha\e honed that such efforts would help them gain 
r*'«*fuvl Htipport* In this way the problems of grass- 
roots Knpr>ort are often linked to comnuxnication 
•Aiti. clasnrooti. ti»achers„ Yet, the problems of 
HturK^rt *r;.ay ^ery well tio i)eyond conuiuinication 
with *he field. In the past, inservice education y 
h.i.-. not been popular ar:.onu many tt achers. l eache 
cn K-ation centers will gaia stipport from teachets 
on the basis of Ju- s.t*rvice^ they provide to theii^. 
Ct^v.t^'TS ^vill !>e :(i*;u**d bv the fruit they bear, 

Kxnerience buuu^^^sts that rr^odest and rea- 
wv^rui!>!t* uoals bee?: to have* a better chance of 
tt K.t ^eri ent than do loftv ones/ ("enters nuiy 
T.**vr-t^ t'rieniselves Wfdl by focusing ,on projects 
*!..tt n ^ et iri.iiufdiate ttK^icher training needs and 
that can oe accon:pljshed in one year. S,everal. ■ 
rf s->fui projects can help get the center off 



Teacher education centers, as a process of 
institutional cooperation and shared decision-making, 
come into conflict with the existing procedures for 
conducting inservice education. For example, the . 
personnel and procedures associated with school 
c|jjj|^ict plans for inservice training and staff 
development (required of every school district by 
the Departrnent 'of Education) and those- associated 
with college campus and off-campus offerings are . 
already operating when teacher education centers 
come onto the scene. Making provisions for initial 
co-t?xistence, communication and coordination is 
jnandatory. To the extent that centers demand new 
behaviors in the conduct of inservice teachel* edu- 
cation, strain between the old and new ways of 
behaving will occur. 

As centers fa^^ce their future, they will have 
to face the question of their proper, institutional 
alignment. Under 'current legislation they are 
placed within school district administrative units, 
which may eventually lead to the use of the center 
by the school district or the Department of Educa- 
tion for their own purposes. Without question, 
school districts have a large stake in center opera- 
tions, particularly since they are the largest 
contributors to^th^MX^op^xatio^^ under present 

-^inrarhgelaumF^ centers arc* ultimately a part of their 
host school district and controlled by school district 
regulations. If a question arises, the school board 
has fhe final word. This may eventually act to 
erode the confidence of college and teacher parti- 
cipants in the center. If the teacher education 
center is to be open for participants, it may have 
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to become a more independent agency. 

One of the most exciting aspects of teacher 
education center development, in our view, is its 
potential for establishing new priorities, new 
structures, and new patterns in teacher education, 
both preservice and inservice. Already some 
practices are being questioned as center operation 
is forcing an exploration of several issues that 
n^ay load to improved education for Florida's 
teachers. Indeed in their first year, the success 
of teacher education centers can be better mea- 
surt^d by the issues they have forced to attention 
than by actual changes that they have been able 
to rttarfifest. We fael a listing of these issues is 
•a good way to conclude our examination of teacher 
education centers in Florida, These issues por- 
tray the future landscape over which teacher 
education centers wilL travel in their future. 

Who "r,uns'*'the teacher education center? 
I)ot*s any one group have more at stake than another? 
What makes the center legitimate to the partici- 
pating agencies':' Who is ultimately accountable 
to whom'^ How should teacher education center / 
re^sources be generated and allocated'? What * 
rolf» should the state pTay''' How does the center 
til: into the total educational scene*;* 

How are teacher training needs most 
appropriately identifired*.^ What are the advan- 
tages of varioxis needs assessment strategies'-* 
Does the mandating of inservice training needs 
by higher-ups ' have a legitimate place in centers? 
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Once inservice needs have been identified, what 
should "delivery systems'' look like?^ What are 
the appropriate incentives for participation in in- 
service progranns? Are cur rent inservice 
strategies appropriate? Should inservice teacher 
education have long range programs goals or 
should it be determined solely by immediate 
tr'aining needs as expressed by teachers? How 
are the'training needs of individual teachers, 
specialized teacher groups, school sites, and the 
school district to be balanced? 

Are current institutional nornis appropriate 
for teachei* education centers? Reward systems 
for college faculty, 'school district administrators, 
and teachers do not seem to facilitate participation 
within teacher education centers. What are the 
irnplications for the college of education as faculty 
assume a changing rc^e in inservice education? 
How is their increased participation to be funded? 
V/ill university personnel have to be retrained? 
What about public school personnel: will continuing 
education become part of the job description of 
teachers^ Does increased teacher involvement 
and leadership in inservice education have any 
implications for the role definition of teachers? 
What. happens to the roles of curriculum and subject 
matter supervisors at the school district level as 
their role in determining teacher training programs 
d^minishes*^ ... 

These questions pinpoint some critical future 
issues for those interested in teacher education centers 
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rhe answers these questiortrs will have to be 
'X^Drked out by those involved in various aspects 

Dublic echication. . If teacher e^flucation centers 
fnablf the various interest iJiroiips in teacher 
o<hit*atiorr to work through such issues in ways . 
\hii* provide valual^le learni experiences for 
tt»achors' and viable forrus of institutional co- 
or)t*ratibn, then teacher education centers can 
be ^ onsich^red a success. We hope they will be. 
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APPENDIX A 



On the following pages we have included 
examples of in instrument designed to survey the 
inservice needs of teachers in the Southwest 
Florida TeacHer Education Center, Lee County, \ 
Florida. All teachers are asked to respond to the 
•first forty (40) ''statement^. Programs begin 
with numb6,r forty-one (414'^and have varying 
numbers of questions, - This basic format is used 
to coUe^Ct data itl the following areas: Elementary: 
Physical Education; Secondary: Social Studies, . 
Seiencci Music, "Ar.t, Physical Education; Foreign 
Languages^ Industrial Arts, Exceptional Student 
Education, -Pupil Personnel, Media Cooperative 
Education (DE, DCT, WE, JEl, Business Educa- 
tion, and Home^ Economics, 

This procedure, or an adaptation of it, is 
also used in the Polk and Sarasota County Teacher 
Education Centers. 
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